
"Oil, come, let us adore Him, Christ, the Lord" 
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YEAR by year Christmas 
repeats the same sermon, 
and its text is the un- 
searchable poverty of 
Christ. The world's Re- 
deemer might have 
"visited His people" with 
all the dazzling marks of sovereign- 
ty which the prophets had attribut- 
ed to Him. He might have assumed 
the pompous titles of Conqueror of 
Judah, Law-giver of the People, or 
Deliverer of Israel. Had He done so 
Jerusalem would, doubtless, have 
recognized Him whom the nation 
was desiring and expecting. But in 
such titles was only human glory, 
and Jesus comes to undeceive the 
world; to teach the nothingness of 
all such glory, and to open human 
eyes to true greatness and true 
power. 

The Son of Man, born in a barn, 
with only a mother's love to wel- 
come Him! 

And this shall be a sign unto 
you: ye shall find the Babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger. 

A strange sign, compared with the 
past of Judah. Commonplace even 
in comparison with the burning 
bush of Moses, or the fiery pillar of 
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Israel, or the Angel-Captain before 
Jericho; but in its strangeness there 
is fitness; in its simplicity there is 
force. 

For just as the whole structure of 
the flower lies enfolded in the bud, 
or the history of the plant can be 
read in its first tiny green leaf; so 
may we read in this sign — the Babe 
in a manger at Bethlehem — the 
forecast of that wonderful life. 

It proclaims the features of the 
life He came to live, and the faith 
He came to teach. 

It proclaims the price God puts 
upon human distinctions — the things 
which the world regards as import- 
ant; the things which so often set 
men apart from one another — rank, 
wealth, luxury and learning. These 
things go for nothing in the eyes 
of Christ. 

Christmas speaks to us 
with many voices, and 
none of them is without 
significance; but two 
truths lie on the surface 
of the sacred story. One 
has to do with the Divine 
nature and the other with 
human nature. One em- 
phasizes the simplicities 
of the Kingdom of God; 
the other the true value 
of human affairs. 

Christmas reminds * us 
that each nameless baby 
born into the world is 
dear to the heart of God. 
It shows the world the 
truth that Peter per- 
ceived, that there is no 
respect of persons with 
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God. The lowly manger is chosen 
that He might be at home with the 
humblest of His brothers and sisters. 
And His early life corresponded to 
the hardship and humility of His 
nativity. 

He was brought up in a cottage. 
He wore the garments of a work- 
man; He labored with His hands. He 
understood what it meant to be 
hungry and thirsty, weary and of no 
account. He descended into the 
moral underworld that among the 
poor and outcast He might give His 
mercy away. He laid up treasure 
nowhere but in Heaven, and at the 
last died penniless and was buried 
in a borrowed grave. 

Commonplace? Possibly; but 
wonderful! A sign! 

Too often in the history of man- 
kind religion has been confounded 
with the marvellous. The tokens of 
piety were looked for in extraordin- 
ary power or uncommon conduct. 
Christ sets all this aside, and makes 
the simplicity of childhood the sign 
of true religion; and the faith He 
taught in the years of His ministry 
corresponded with the sign of His 
birth. 

Whosoever shall not receive 

the Kingdom of God as a little 

child, he shall not enter therein. 

it is the simplicities of Christ and 
His kingdom over which men still 
stumble. 

In Christian service the same ap- 
plies. The cup of cold water; visit- 
ing the sick and in prison; the ready 
heart and the ready hand; the 
simple unrecorded acts of love; these 
(Continued on page 6) 
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In some lands the 
celebrants are 
within the warmth 
and protection of 
home or church; in 
others, they keep 
their Christmas in 
the open air under 
conditions which 
the folk in colder 
latitudes could 
envy. 

Yet vary as they 
may in form, all the 
world-wide Christ- 
mas festivities have 
these features — the 
Babe of the Man- 
ger is at the centre 
of the story, and 
the celebrations 
show forth the 
spirit of happiness 




HRISTMAS customs 
differ widely in lands 
where the coming of 
the Christ - Child is 
celebrated. They vary 
according to the nature 
of the people, and are influenced by 
ancient traditions and even by cli- 
matic conditions. What would be 
suitable amid the sparkling frost 
and the driven snow of the arctic 
would be strangely out of harmony 
with the shimmering heat and the 
arid conditions of the torrid zone. 





and good will. In many lands we 
refer to Christmas as a time of "Good 
cheer." Many a time the carol-sing- 
ers, mainly young children, at my 
door have called to me: 

Christmas comes but once a 
year, 
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And when it comes it brings 
good cheer. 

As I ponder again on the course 
of the seasons and the coming of 
Christmas, I fall to thinking of the 
spirit of cheerfulness, but I think 
also upon the contrary spirit, the 
haunting evil that is in the world 
today, casting shadows and whis- 
pering alarm. 

"Be of good cheer," said Jesus, 
and again, "Fear not, I am the first 
and the last." 

The dark and the light, the nega- 
tive and the positive, the defeated 
and the victorious, are in these con- 
trasted Biblical words, "Fear" and 
"Cheer." Taking the words literally, 
the Bible refers more often to fears 
than to cheers, yet, undoubtedly, 
the predominant note of the Chris- 
tian faith and message is all on the 
side of the cheers. Our generation 
is too familiar with the fear com- 
plex. Fear bestrides the five con- 
(Continued on page 8) 



"A CHI'LD 8S BORN" (Isaiah 9:6): The 
advent of a child, no matter of what 
race or color, is of interest 5n any part 
of the world. Sn the photograph General 
and Mrs. A. Orsborn are shown during 
a visit to the Army's Hospital, Ahmed. 
nagar, India. Mrs. Orsborn had the pleas- 
ure of dedicating the little ones to God. 
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A happy memory for this representative group of young guests of the Army at 
Jackson's Point Camp, Lake Simcoe, last summer was to be taken with Commis- 
sioner and Mrs. Wm. R. Dalziel. The camp is one of many operated by the Army 
throughout the Dominion of Canada. 
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are the true standard of service to 
Christ. Not in the greatness of the 
act, but the goodness; not in the 
performance, but in the motive and 
spirit; these are the true measure. 

The Divine object-lesson of the 
Babe in the manger presents an- 
other feature. It was a sign which 
would be universally intelligible. 
The appeal of the child is universal. 
Among superstitious savages; to 
hard-hearted, demoralized human- 
ity; to the proud and the wealthy 
as to the humble and the poor; in 
any rank where power or poverty 
reigns, or t even to the children 
themselves, a babe needs no elabor- 
ate explanation; it makes its own 
appeal; it touches the heart of hu- 
manity everywhere. It DRAWS. 
Surely here is significance! The 
Word made flesh in a form uni- 
versally understood, universally ap- 
pealing. It is a reminder of the 
Master's own words: 

And I, if I be lifted wp, will 
draw all men unto Me. 

The Babe in the manger suggests 
also the true value of human affairs. 
All that could confound and put to 
naught human pride, was brought 
together in the spectacle of the Babe 
in the Manger. 

If worldly honour and prosperity, 
if place and power, could make us 
happy here below and bring peace 
to human hearts, Christ would have 
appeared vested with them, and 
would have brought such benefits to 
His disciples. But He only brought 
peace to us by despising them and 
by teaching us to despise them also. 
He comes to offer us blessings more 
real and more durable, and which 
alone are capable of calming our 
hearts, of fulfilling our desires, and 
oi relieving our anxieties. 
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One of the great needs of our 
day is the restoration of the child 
heart. The restless, craving, anxious 
and often covetous spirit of man- 
kind withers every good emotion 
and higher desire, leaving the soul 
dried up and unsatisfied. Only as 
we become trustful, gentle, guile- 
less as children, will true peace be 
ours. 

At the Master's Feet 

A great scientist, speaking of 
scientific progress in the last decade, 
stated that the only successes which 
came to them were the result of 
listening to Nature's voice, observing 
her ways, obeying her demands, and 
so, ruling and using her forces. It 
is not otherwise in the realm of the 
spirit. The man of achievement is 



"WHAT HATH 
GOD WROUGHT" 



In 1952 the Salvation 
Army will celebrate the 
Seventieth Anniversary 
of its founding in the 
Land of the Maple. On 
May 24 (Dominion 
Day), 1882, two young 
men from Britain, 
John Addie and Jo- 
seph Ludgate, held an 
open-air meeting in 
Victoria Park, London, 
Ontario, this being 
followed by further 
meetings, indoor and 
out. The work spread 
"like a iprairie fire" 
until it was known 
from "sea to sea." 
The photograph shows 
the Commemorative 
Stone erected on the 
occasion of the Dia- 
mond Jubilee Celebra- 
tions in 1942. 



he who sits as a child at the feet 
of the Master and listens and obeys. 

All things are possible to him 
that believeth. 

His Master's words are real words 
to such a man; His promises true. 

The passions, the cares, the 
anxieties — those wild beasts which 
haunt the heart and wear the spirit 
— are vanquished. Their nature is 
transformed; ambition becomes the 
ambition to do the Master's will— 
"the wolf dwells with the lamb, the 
leopard lies down with the kid, the 
calf and the young lion and the fat- 
ling together — a little child shall 
lead them." 

So, as we again tarry around the 
manger and renew our sense of 
wonder and worship this Christmas 
Day, let our prayer be: 

O Saviour Christ, Who, as at 
this time, didst come into the 
world for our Salvation, and 
didst humble Thyself even as a 
little child for our redemption; 
establish in our hearts the true 
spirit of this glad season. 

When Thou didst come into 
the world in the days of Thy 
flesh, the world had no room to 
receive Thee. Let it not come to 
pass today, that, when Thou 
comest to Thine own, Thine own 
receive Thee not. Forbid, Lord, 
that we should be so full of our 
own affairs and interests that 
the heart has no room for Thee. 
Oh, come to my heart, Lord 

Jesus, 
There is room in my heart for 
Thee. 



EDITORIAL NOTE 
As was the case with the last issue of 
the Christmas War Cry, because of the 
changing of the presses from Albert 
Street, Toronto, to 471 Jarvis Street, some 
of the usual features have had to be 
omitted,, including the regular three- 
color scheme. It is believed, however, that 
the present issue will find acceptance 
with its many readers. 
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On Him the Spirit largely shed, 

Exerts its sacred fire; 
Wisdom and might, and zeal and love, 

His holy breast inspire. 

He comes, the prisoner to release 

In Satan's bondage held; 
The gates of brass before Him burst, 

The iron fetters yield. 

FROM THE SALVATION ARMY TUNE BOOK 



He comes the broken heart to bind, 

The wounded soul to cure, 
And, with the treasures of His grace, 

To enrich the humble poor. 

Our glad hosannas, Prince of Peace, 
Thy welcome shall proclaim, 

And Heaven's eternal arches ring 
With Thy beloved name. 
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FEARS AND CHEERS 



tinents and sails the seven seas. 
There is fear arising from the al- 
most universal lowering of the 
moral currency. When men cannot 
trust each other, when the spoken 
word is unreliable, bonds are de- 
preciated and pledges are debased, 
suspicions multiply, looks are sly 
and furtive, jealousies and envies 
are increased and insecurity breeds 

Recession from faith is another 
prime cause of fear. When men no 
longer say "Thy rod and Thy staff 
they comfort me," they lack that 
confidence and hope which former- 
ly strengthened the heart and car- 
ried their fathers over the rough 
roads and the high hills of life. This 
generation is discovering that 
Christian faith, as practised by the 
sturdy believers of earlier days, was 
not just a delightful sentiment or a 
social convention. Faith is an in- 
dispensable element in successful 
living. When faith is neglected or 
abandoned, all human values fall. 
Evict faith from the house of life, 
and you will be burgled and 
ruined by predatory fears. Neglect 
of God carries with it its own pun- 
ishment, and the God-forgetting 
man must confess with the poet: 

Still behind me steps I hear 

Of my life-companion, fear! 

From myself that fear has 
grown, 

And the shadow is my own. . 

"We have our fingers crossed 
until 1952," said a New York busi- 
nessman to me. He was referring 
to economic fears — the sensitivity 
of the money market, the perils of 
international exchange of money 
and goods, the risks of business, the 
rise and fall of investments, the un- 
certain wealth of men and nations. 
In such things are the breeding 
grounds of highly dangerous fears. 
When recurrent wars destroy ma- 
terial assets, the survivors become 
avid for their share in what is left, 
hungry desires are born and are 
stimulated by shortage, and new 
strifes ensue. 

Jeremiah referred to "a voice of 
trembling, of fear, and not of 
peace." The same tones are heard 
today as new clashes and discords 
break the comity of nations. We are 
beset by fears of renewed and more 
terrible strife. The toiler, the wage- 
earner, fears that his work may 



(Continued from page 5) 

fail, his slender savings collapse 
when banks and credits totter. He 
fears that the house he is buying 
may prove too much for his purse 
and the mortgagor foreclose on him. 
The young couple, looking toward 
the marriage altar, fear that war 
and misfortune may make a cruel 
jest of their happy dreams. The 
young mother feels apprehensive as 
she sees her baby boy begin to walk, 
and wonders whether he will one 
day go away while the drums and 
marching footsteps beat a mournful 
tattoo in her desolate heart. 

Who can wonder at the extra- 
ordinary fears of ordinary people? 
Can we so soon forget the mechan- 
ical slaughter of a generation? 

There is no doubt that fear is one 
of our stronger emotions. A certain 
amount of it is essential to a bal- 
anced character. Without it a sense 
of responsibility is lacking, and 
there are elements in evidence of 
rashness, hardness, cruelty and im- 
providence. 

We learn from the Bible that "the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom." We are urged (1 Peter 
1:17) to "Pass the time of your 
sojourning here in fear." Pear car- 
ried to excess plays a large part in 
primitive religion, but properly en- 
lightened, it becomes awe and rev- 
ence. These are qualities we do well 
to cultivate. 

It is when fear is without^ God, 
and carried to excess, that it be- 
comes the bane of our emotions and 
tyrannizes over the will. Against 
this kind of fear the Bible often 
warns us, and we are told such 
"fear hath torment." 

Men are so conscious of fear that 
they have a whole science of it. 
Upon these classified terrors we 
will not dwell, but they range from 
the childish fear of the dark to the 
victim of pantophobia — fear of 
everything. 

■ Since fears are so destructive of 
human happiness we naturally look 
for a true antidote. To fight it by 
direct assault, to cast it out by main 
force is not a success. The more 
you strive to drive it out, the more 
successfully you seem to drive it 
in! Even- prayer about fear may 
sometimes become merely a subli- 
mated anxiety, lacking the secret 
of true repose in God. 



Spiritual strategy requires both a 
Presence and a glorious truth to be 
introduced to cancel and drive out 
fear. The Psalmist cried, "I will 
fear no evil, for Thou art with me." 
And again, "The Lord is my salva- 
tion: whom shall I fear?" 

Jesus came to us with the mes- 
sage, "Fear not." And we do well 
at this Christmas season to remem- 
ber that the Gospels give us three 
"Good cheers." They all come direct 
from Jesus to our fear-stricken 
hearts. What wonderful Christmas 
gifts, if only we will accept them] 

"Be of good cheer. Thy sins be 
forgiven thee." Sins forgiven means 
no more tax of suffering and fear 
upon the conscience. 

"Be of good cheer: it is I. ... Be 
not afraid" conveys an assurance of 
a Living Presence in whose light 
fears cannot live. 

"Be of good cheer: I 'have over- 
come the world." God has the first 
and the last word — "Fear not. . . ." 
Ring the bells: sing the carols: ex- 
change gifts: kneel at the cradle. 

A happy Christmas to you one 
and all. I give you "Good cheer." 



Statues of History 

IN front of the homes of many 
Canadian Native Indians, there is 
a pillar which tells their entire 
history. The Indian totem poles are 
a sign or symbol; they may record 
the story of a tribe, a clan, or an 
individual. Some are family totems. 
Totem poles are much like the coat- 
of-arms of great families, or like 
the American eagle and the British 
lion. 

When an Indian visits -a strange 
encampment, he can tell by the 
totems where he will be welcome. 
Members of one totem must support 
and befriend each other. The white 
man has never well understood the 
totems. The tales of tribal moves 
and battles and customs carved in 
wood cannot be read except by the 
Indians who treasure them. 

Some of the best totems today are 
found along the western Canadian 
coast and also in Alaska. These 
totems are unlike any other art 
work in the world. 

(See picture on page 12) 
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WILLIAM BOOTH, FOUNDER AND FIRST GENERAL OF TH E SALVATION ARMY 

(A hitherto unpublished photograph taken, at the Parliament Buildings, Queen's Park, Toronto, during one of his 

notable visits to Canada.) • ■ 
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The Champlain Monument, Orillia, 

Ontario, part of which is shown above, 

is one of the most impressive of its kind 

in the world. 

t <7WP HE first Christmas ever kept 
ilj-in Canada . was by Jacques 
^**^Cartier and his brave handful 
of Breton sailors, as they win- 
tered by the great rock where the 
city of Quebec was to rise, in 1533. 
They doubtless kept it in the 
French fashion, more as a religious 
festival than the English did, for the 
French, like their allies the Scotch, 
did their feasting at New Year's. 
But they doubtless had the charm- 



ing French "Peace-making," when 
Cartier would read from his French 
Bible — "Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be known as 
the children of God." And any of the 
hotheads in that company who had 
had angry words — and perhaps 
more, would be urged by their 
friends to come forward and shake 
hands. 

But that first Canadian Christmas 
could not have been a merry one, 
for many of Cartier's men were 
dead or dying of scurvy. 

The Genius of Champlain 

The second time white men win- 
tered in Canada was in Nova Sco- 
tia, in 1605, and there they suffered 
too terribly from the scurvy to keep 
any kind of feast; but the next sum- 
mer the genius of Champlain took 
hold of things, insisted on trying to 
grow European vegetables in Can- 
ada — though all the agricultural ex- 
perts in Europe said that nothing 
belonging to the old world could 
possibly flourish in the new. How- 
ever, the vegetables did grow and 
with them, especially onions, scurvy 
was banished — it being caused by 
a salt meat diet — and the Christ- 
mas of 1606 was a truly merry one, 
kept with feasting and games. And 
more than that, that Christmas 
meant that the white man had come 
to Canada to stay. 



The next Christmas Day marked 
in Canadian history was in 1635, but 
in the tiny French colony of Que- 
bec it was kept with half-masted 
flags and tolling bells, for early 
that Christmas morning, Samuel de 
Champlain, maker of Canada, had 
died. 

It is good indeed that Canada had 
for her -founder a man, who, be- 
sides being brave and energetic, was 
as true as man could be. We may 
think sometimes that "sharp" men 
are the ones who prosper, but our 
history shows us that the reason 
why French Canada never had a 
war with Canadian Indians — the 
Iroquois were invaders, from what 
is now New York State — was be- 
cause it was impossible for Cham- 
• plain to cheat or lie; and so he 
founded Quebec on the foundations 
of peace with the Indians of Lower 
Canada, and the haughty Hurons of 
Ontario. And then he died on the 
Feast of Peace, December 25, 1635. 

Our next date is December 24, 
1814. The war of 1812 had blasted 
Upper Canada with fire. Settlement 
after settlement has been destroyed 
by the invading Americans; and five 
Ontario towns have been wantonly 
burnt. Everywhere are black ashes; 
and the graves of brave men who 
have died in battle with the- in- 
vaders, or have fallen victims to 




Quebec City is more 
like a European med- 
ieval town than any 
other city in Canada. 
Traces of the ancient 
walls are seen here 
and there, and other 
evidences of the 
foundation of this 
historic centre, found- 
ed in the seventeenth 
century- The photo- 
graph shows St. Louis 
Gate, part of the an- 
cient fortifications on 
the heights overlooking 
the city, and still 
kept in good repair. 
Steps at the side lead 
up to part of the wall 
or dikes, once ram- 
parts of the fort. 
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"swamp fever" (malaria) caused by 
having to live and fight in the bush, 
with no food but game meat, and 
often being forced to eat that raw r 
as a fire would have betrayed their 
presence to the enemy, who so 
greatly outnumbered our men. 

■Still the Canadians fought on, till 
England, having disposed of Napol- 
eon, was able to come to the aid of 
her brave colony; and after she had 
burnt Washington, the United States 
began to think of peace. So in De- 
cember, 1814, the British and 
American commissioners met at 



The original school building at 
Waterloo, Ont. (companion city to 
Kitchener). Waterloo recently cele- 
brated its attaining "city status*" 
having passed a population of 10,000. 



Ghent, in Belgium, to arrange the 
terms of peace. . 

The bells in all the quaint old 
churches were ringing in the twi- 
light, ringing joy peals, for it was 
Christmas Eve, the beginning of the 
festival of the Prince of Peace, when 
peace was signed between England 
and Canada and the United States! 

1814 and 1951! One hundred and 
thirty-seven times the Christmas 
bells have rung out for peace since 
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then, and the peace between Can- 
ada and the United States has never 
been broken, and proudly and 
thankfully we can say: 

"Four thousand miles of boun- 
dary line, 

With never a fort or gun to 
guard" 

Another important Christmas in 
Canadian history is December 24, 
1866. Three weeks before, sixteen 
men had met in Westminster Hall, 
London, England, to frame the Bri- 
tish North America Act, forming the 
Colonies — of Upper and Lower 
Canada, and Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, which as colonies were 
partially ruled from England — in- 




to one Canada, a self-governing 
Dominion! 

And all the sixteen men were 
Canadians, for England had so or- 
dered that only Canadian men 
should make the Act that was to 
make Canada! 

Upper and Lower Canada had 
sent John A. Macdonald (Father of 
Confederation) with Messrs. Gait, 
Cartier, Howland, McDougall and 
Langevin; from Nova Scotia came 
Messrs. Tupper, Archibald, McCully 
and Henry; while New Brunswick 
sent Messrs. Tilley, Fisher, Mitchell, 
Johnson, Wilmot and Ritchie. 

And on that Christmas Eve the 
Commission had finished their 
work, the Bill was ready to be pre- 
sented for passing to the British 
Parliament, and then it would re- 
ceive Queen Victoria's signature, 
and become law, on July 1, 1867! 

The last thing done on that 
Christmas Eve was to choose a title 
for the new-born Canada; and Til- 
ley, of New Brunswick, read aloud 
from the Scriptures: "He shall have 
dominion — this Dominion — from sea 
to sea." 

From the hundred spires of grand 
Old London rang out the Christmas 
bells; they were the dedication 
chimes of CANADA THE DOMIN- 
ION, and which now includes New- 
foundland. 



Kingston, Ont., possesses one of those 
mysterious Martello Towers that are 
scattered sparsely in parts of Cana- 
da. That at Kingston is situated 
in MacDonald Park, which is the home 
of some of Canada's treasured relics. 
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It was gone, the truth sank slowly, 
For true this fearsome thing must be. 
Was it a sign they'd lost the favor 
Of the Saghalee Tyee? 
Then indeed were they forsaken; 
But their chief spoke out at last. 
"We have not time to sit in wonder, 
Soon the summer will be past, 
We must go and seek the river, 
Somewhere sure, its waters flow. 
Up, you braves, go out and seek it, 
Prepare yourselves at once, and go!" 

Out then went the youthful searchers, 
Over valley, hill and wood, 
Northward did they seek to follow, 
Where the lordly forest stood. 
Days they walked, and nights they rest- 
ed. 
Then they paused with sudden shock, 
Mile on mile spread there before them, 
Fields of glowing rock. 
Fields of lava flowing downward, 
Burying all beneath its flow, 
Through other channels their great river, 
Now must seek its course to go. 



A Native Indian Totem Pole in Canada's 

far North- West. The various figures of 

beasts and birds denote epochs in tribal 

history. 



Zh Narrative jpoem 3&as*6 On ,An Unbian T£pic 



WAS it the unwonted silence, 
Bade the Naasca lad arise 
Ere the sun rose o'er the mount- 
ain 
Painting red the morning skies? 
About him, lay the sleeping village, 
Before, the darkened river bed. 
All the world lay still in shadow, 
Shadow fraught with sudden dread. 
Straight and tense, the lad stood gazing. 
Listening, wondering, heart a-quiver; 
Catching up his water* vessel 
Sped he swiftly to the river. 
The Naascas dearly loved their river, 
Built their villages beside it. 
For food and drink they sought its 

waters, 
The Naas graciously supplied it. 
But this morning, struck with terror, 
Gazed he at the river bed. 
Throwing down his water vessel, 
Swiftly up the path he sped. 
Loud he called the sleeping village. 
Bade them rise and come with speed 
See what awful thing befell them, 
Surely this was curse indeed! 
For there wasn't any river, 
Deep its bed lay, black and bare, 
No sign of the flowing waters, 
That through all ages, had been there! 



Quickly on the bank they gathered 

Gazed with unbelieving awe. 

But slowly could their minds accept it, 

The dark and dreadful thing they saw. 

"Where, Oh where the clear full water, 

Lapping at its sandy brink? 

Where now their abundant fishing? 

Where now would men stoop to drink?" 

Here was only devastation, 

Here was darkness, damp and bare, 

But their beauteous, well loved river, 

"Where?" they could but question 

"Where?" 



The Native Indian 
Salvation Army 
Hall at "Canyon 
City," situated on 
the bank of the 
Naas River. Note 
the "Army Crest" 
window under the 
gable of the build- 
ing — and the bell 
(at left) which does 
duty on all occa- 
sions. Incidentally, 
the hall is on the 
bank of the new 
course of the Naas 
River described in 
the poem on this 
page. 



None might cross the burning barrier, 
None cross the burning lava plain. 
They could but retrace their footsteps, 
And seek their village home again. 
Wise was Naasca's ancient chieftain, 
And his voice was calm and grave, 
As he called his tribe together 
And to them his orders gave. 
"The spirit of the mountain, 
Again is filled with ire, 
It again in rage has spoken, 
And again spewed forth its fire. 
(Continued on page 24) 
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AROLING in MANY LANDS 

A Description of 
Se as on able Army 
Activities in Vary- 
ing Climates 

S the Christmas season, draws 

near, the music forces of the 

Army in the ninety countries 

and colonies in which its flag 

, burst into seasonable song. 

Individually the volume may not 
sound great, but if it were possible 




flies, 



Though in a vastly different climate to 
that of Canada, these young people of 
India enjoy singing the familiar carols. 
"Father Christmas" is in the foreground 
distributing gifts. A Canadian missionary 
officer, Captain R. Woolcott, represent- 
ative of many from the Land of the 
Maple, is in the middle of the group. 



to gather together the 14,000 bands- 
men and songsters what a mighty 
paean of praise would be heard 
joining with the herald angels in 
proclaiming the birth of the Saviour 
of the World! 

There are no hard-and-fast rules 
governing caroling Cor "serenad- 
ing" as it is termed in Canada) in 
the Army's far-flung battle line, 
and it is only natural that local 
customs must to some extent influ- 
ence the way of projecting the story 
of the Nativity. The main thing 
is: the true significance of Christ- 
mas is the theme of whatever ef- 
forts are made — in whatsoever is- 
land or continent or remote native 
centre they are sounded. In Canada, 
most corps begin some three weeks 
before the Day itself to cover the 
entire district allotted to them in 
a businesslike way, so that it is all 
finished by the time the 25th has 
arrived. In other lands, not much is 




done before Christmas, but much is 
made of the actual day, and of the 
week following it. 

It would seem that countries 
where the climate is similar to Ca- 
nada — such as in England and in 



Senior- Major Herbert Wood 



the greater part of the European 
Continent — adhere to the system of 
sallying forth in parties of varying 
size, to play or sing (weather per- 
mitting) in time-honored style. But 
it is in countries where the southern 
hemisphere makes weather condi- 
tions summery instead of wintry 
that variations are made possible. 
Thus in Australia, the candle-light 




carol service is a unique and unfor- 
gettable feature of that semi-trop- 
ical land. Shiploads of folk glide up 
the Yarra River, at Melbourne, de- 
bark at the Alexandra Gardens and 
light up candles, so that a thousand 
sparkles light up the night, gleam- 
ing on the gaunt limbs of the euca- 
lyptus trees and on the faces of the 
animated crowd. Carols are sung, 
and the service is broadcast. 
Boatloads of Xoung People 

The Army has taken the liberty 
of borrowing this idea and, the Sat- 
urday before Christmas, several 
launch-loads of young folk — mem- 
bers of the many youth groups in 
and around Melbourne — "set sail" 
in early evening, alighting at a 
spot called the tea gardens, some 
miles up the river. It is dark by 
this time, so candles are lit, carol- 
sheets distributed, and led by the 
various divisional secretaries, the 
grand strains of well-known carols 
ascend into the balmy air. 

Interspersing the songs, . are 
earnest, brief talks on the great 
Theme of Christ, given by the Ter- 
ritorial Commander, the Chief Sec- 
retary, or the Territorial Young 
People's Secretary. The youths and 
maidens listen intently to these 
thoughtful addresses, and undoubt- 
edly many of them are influenced 
for life by these memorable sessions 
in nature's great cathedral. Apart 
from this event, of course, the vari- 
ous corps engage in serenading the 
{Continued on page 24) 



ALL AGES. A group of patients all of 
which arrived together one evening for 
treatment at one of the Army's hospitals 
in Rhodesia. 
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"The Good Shepherd giveth His life for 
His sheep." 

^% ALESTINE, the background 
^ J for most of the Bible Story, 
A*r has been called "The Un- 
changing East," but steam 
and motor are supplanting the cam- 
el, the ass, and the "two women at 
the mill;" tractors are taking the 
place of the ox and ass yoked to the 
crooked, oaken, one-handled plow; 
mechanical reapers are supplanting 
the sickle, and the aeroplane now 
flies with the eagle. 

But the shepherd life of the Holy 
Land has remained unchanged since 
the days of Abraham and of the 
first Christmas. The natives of Pal- 
estine are composed of three distinct 
classes. There is the artisan and 
merchant class who reside in the 
cities, and the Bedouin tent-dweller, 
who is a nomad and warrior, mov- 
ing with his flocks and herds from 
place to place as circumstances dic- 
tate. 

The shepherds belong to the fel- 
lah, or peasant class. They are the 
true farmers of the country. They 
live in little villages and the rear- 
ing of flocks is one of their princi- 
pal occupations. To see the shepherd 
of this interesting land at his best 
one should visit Beit Sahur, or take 
a trip down the Ain Farah gorge. I 
have spent some time studying the 
shepherd and his sheep at both 
places, and have come away mar- 
velling at the simple dignity and 
noble calling of these peasant flock- 
keepers. Their very dress and de- 
meanor bespeak their calling. 

Beit Sahur is a little village just 
beyond Bethlehem among the hills 
of Judea. They call it the "Shep- 



heoherds 
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herds' Village," and so it is, for it is 
occupied by the peasants who toil in 
the fields reaping their crops and 
tending their flocks. The Ain Farah 
gorge is the summer meeting-place 
of the shepherds. It is a wild ravine 
among the hills not far from Jeru- 
salem. From time immemorial the 
shepherds have been in the habit 
of gathering here in the Summer 
months to rest and water their 
flocks. Many writers associate this 
spot with the 23rd Psalm. The shep- 
herd boys of Bethlehem come here 
today as no doubt David did when 
he tended his father's sheep. Until 
fairly recently the gorge was diffi- 
cult of approach, but the engineers 
have built a roadway down it and 
its spring has been harnessed to 
supply Jerusalem with water. Water 
still flows through the ravine and on 
a hot summer day I have counted 



ering only, it is his raiment for his 
skin: wherein shall he sleep?" 

Every shepherd carries the tradi- 
tional "rod and staff." It is with such 
weapons that he protects his flock 
from wild beasts and defends him- 
self against robbers and thieves. His 
staff is really a heavy club, often 
with a head studded with nails, 
made of the hardest wood, and of 
formidable shape. A hole is bored 
through the lighter end, the handle, 
so that it may be attached by a piece 
of string to the girdle, or, when used 
as a weapon, around the wrist. 

The shepherd's rod is a light stick, 
not in the form of a crook, for that 
is never seen. The end may be fork- 
ed or bent, but it is not shaped like 
the pastoral staff of a bishop. When 
the shepherd brings home his sheep 
and leads them to the fold he often 
stands at the entrance, places the rod 
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as many as thirty to forty shep- 
herds here with over a thousand 
sheep and goats. 

The shepherd boy is usually the 
youngest male laborer of the fam- 
ily. As the oldest son grows up to 
help his father with the sowing, 
plowing,, reaping, threshing and 
olive picking, a younger takes his 
place with the flock; and so on 
down the line until the lot of being 
the family shepherd finally falls to 
the youngest. Thus it was with the 
youth David, who, even when in 
later life he became psalmist and 
king, failed not to recall his shep- 
herd days, and in thinking thereon 
to weave their romance into his 
sublime poetry. 

The shepherd boy wears a simple 
robe of cotton strapped around his 
body by a girdle. Over this he wears 
a coat, or aba, made of coarse hand- 
spun wool. This outer garment is 
warm, sheds the hardest rain, and 
takes the place of a blanket. When 
the youth is out with the flock at 
night he wraps his aba about him 
and, with a stone for a pillow, sleeps 
like Jacob of old at Bethel. No won- 
der then that Moses, the law-giver, 
commanded that "if thou take thy 
neighbor's raiment to pledge, thou 
shalt deliver it unto him by that the 
sun goeth down: for that is his cov- 



across the doorpost, and counts the 
sheep one by one as they pass under 
the rod. This method of counting 
goes back to the days of Moses on 
Sinai. But the main object of plac- 
ing the rod across the door-post is 
to drop it and stop the entrance of 
any animal which is not of the flock, 
for often a stray dog tries to take 
advantage of the open door. 

The fold is a space at the back of 
the shepherd's home, surrounded 
by a high wall with but a single en- 
trance. Here he places the sheep in 
one pen and the goats in another, on 
the plea that the goats are of a rest- 
less, fighting disposition, and conse- 
quently disturb the slumbers of the 
sheep. At night, wrapped in his aba, 

Cfirtet Sis au 

a A WAY He is to lost ones that 
xx have strayed; 
A Robe He is to such as naked be; 
Is any hungry, to all such He is 
Bread; 
Is any weak, in Him how strong is 
He! 
To him that is dead He is Life; to 

sick men. Health; 
Eyes to the blind, and to the poor 
man Wealth." 

Dr. Thomas Guthrie. 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 



the shepherd snatches his rest on 
the roof of his dwelling so that he 
can keep a watch against robbers. 
He knows they will not enter by the 
door, for that is locked and bolted, 
but will climb the wall. 

The first article that a shepherd 
boy possesses is a sling. As ihe watch- 
es over the feeding of the flock he 
cuts a little loose wool from the 
back of one of the sheep, spins it 
with the aid of a smooth pebble, and 
then converts the yarn into a sling. 
With this he becomes expert at 
throwing stones to a great distance, 
and with much precision. It not only 
serves as "a weapon of defense in 
driving off hyenas and other wild 
beasts, but when a sheep wanders 
off and will not return at his call, he 
will drop a stone near it, and this 
at once has the desired effect. 

With their slings the shepherd 
boys are dead shots. Place an orange 
on the bough of a tree and stand 
one of these boys thirty paces away 
and tell him the fruit is his if he 
can bring it down, and the chances 
are the orange will come off its 
perch in the first shot. Not so very 
long ago one of these boys and his 
sling figured in a case in the Jeru- 
salem court. The boy had killed a 
valuable dog who was molesting the 
sheep and the owner of the shop 
claimed compensation. Among the 
exhibits was the skull of the .dog 
and in the centre of the forehead a 
little round hole caused by a stone 
from the sling which had penetrated 
to the brain. It was in this way that 
David slew Goliath with one of the 
"five smooth stones from the brook" 
which he carried in his bag or scrip. 
Every shepherd carries a bag at- 
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tached to his girdle, 
made from the skin of 
kid. It is his recep- 




tacle for his stones, his 
food and other articles. 

No shepherd boy is 
without his zamoor, or 
flute. This flute is simply a 
hollow reed, pierced with a 
few holes and fitted with a 
mouthpiece. With such a flute a 
shepherd will play to himself 
his sheep for hours together. His 
repertoire may be very limited, but 
when the piping is heard in the 
wild, semi-barren hills of Judea the 
sound is distinctly sweet and cheer- 
ful. 

The shepherds claim to know 
their own sheep and they give them 




names, the appellations 
being suggestive of some 
peculiarity of feature. 
Thus Wf> hear such names 
"Brown Ear," and 
Black Ear." Visiting Aus- 
tralian troops in Palestine, who 
had come from the great sheep 
stations of the Commonwealth, 
could not believe that these shep- 
herds could pick out their own 
sheep and they put it to a test. 
Some thirty sheep belonging to one 
of_ the shepherds were purposely 
mixed up in a pen with a number 
of others. The shepherd was blind- 
folded. He then entered the en- 
closure and selected his own sheep 
by simply running his hands over 
them. 

As the shepherd goes in front of 
his sheep at night-fall he will tap 
the rocks and stones with his staff 
or _ rod. The sheep, hearing the 
noise, are assured of the: presence 
of their' leader, and though it is 
dark they follow the sound. Thus we 
perceive the meaning of the psalm- 
ist when he says: "Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil; 
for Thou art with me, Thy rod and 
Thy staff they comfort me." 
. In the summer months the shep- 
( Continued on page 23) 



A Palestinian shepherd and his flock. 
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